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A STUDY FROM THE OmAHA TRIBE: THE IMPORT OF THE TOTRM. By 

Alice C. Fletcher, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

In this study of the significance of the Omaha totem, the aim will be 
to set forth, as clearly as possible, first, what these Indians believed con- 
cerning their totems ; and, secondly, what these totems stood for in the 
tribal structure. 

There will be no attempt in this paper to treat the subject of totems in 
a world sense ; the experience of many years of research within a limited 
area has shown the writer that close, careful studies of the various tribes 
and races of the two hemispheres, are as yet too few to afford sufl3cient 
evidence for a final summing up, from which to deduce points held in 
common, or the equally impoftant lines of divergence, found in the be- 
liefs and customs involved in the use of totems. 

It is proper to call attention at the outset to a few of the perplexities 
of a research at first hand, in a matter as recondite as that under con- 
sideration. There is the difficulty of adjusting one's own mental attitude, 
of preventing one's own mental atmosphere from deflecting and distort- 
ing the image of the Indian's thought. The fact that the implicatlQus of 
the totem are so rooted in the Indian's- mentality, that he is unconscious 
of any strangeness in them, and is unable to discuss them objectively, 
constitutes a grave obstacle to be overcome. Explanations of his beliefs, 
customs and practices, have to be sought by indirect rather than by direct 
methods, have to be eliminated from a tangle of contradictions, and veri- 
fied by the careful noting of the many little unconscious acts and sayings 
of the people, which let in a flood of light, revealing the Indian's mode 
of thought, and disclosing its underlying ideas. By these slow processes, 
with the analysis of his songs, rituals and ceremonies, we can at last 
come upon his beliefs concerning nature and life , and it is upon these 
that the totem is based. 

There were two classes of totems known among the Omahas : the Per- 
sonal, belonging to the individual ; and the Social, that of societies and 
gentes. 

Tfie Personal Totem. — The question first to arise is. How did the indi- 
vidual obtain his totem? We learn that it was not received from an 
ancestor, was not the gift of any living person, but was derived through 
a certain rite, by the man himself. 

In the Legend of the Sacred Pole of the Omahas, which has been 
handed down from generations, and which gives a rapid history of the 
people from the time when ** they opened their eyes and beheld the day " 

(8) 
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4 SECTION H. 

to the completed organization of the tribe, we are told : • ' The people 
felt themselves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together and 
said ; Let us make our children cry to Wa-kow'-da. ... So all the 
parents took their children, covered their faces with soft clay, and sent 
them forth to lonely places. . . . The old men said, You shall go forth 
to cry to Wa-kon'-da. . . . When on the hills you shall not ask for any 
particular thing, . . . whatever is good, that may Wa-kow'-da give. 
. . . Four days and nights upon the hills the youth shall pray, crying, 
and when he stops, shall wipe his tears with the palms of his hands, lift 
his wet hands to heaven, then lay them on the earth. . . . This was 
the people's first appeal to Wa-ko/i'-da.'* 

This rite, called by the untranslatable name Non'-zhin-zhon, has been 
observed up to the present time. When the youth had reached the age of 
puberty, he was instructed by his parents as to what he was to do. 
Moistened earth was put upon his head and face, a small bow and arrows 
given him, and he was directed to seek a secluded spot upon the hills, and 
there to chant the prayer which he had been taught, and to lift his hands 
wet with his tears to heaven, and then to lay them upon the earth ; and he 
was to fast until at last he fell into a trance or sleep. If, in his trance or 
dream, he saw or heard anything, that thing was to become the special 
medium through which he could receive supernatural aid. The ordeal 
over, the youth returned home to partake of food and to rest. No one 
questioned him, and for four days he spoke but little, for if within that 
time he should reveal his vision, it would be the same as lost to him. 
Afterwards he could confide it to some old man, known to have had a 
similar manifestation, and it then became the duty of the youth to seek 
until he should find the animal he had seen in his trance, when he must 
slay it and preserve some part of it (in cases where the vision had been 
of no concrete form, symbols were taken to represent it) ; this memento 
was ever after to be the sign of his vision, his totem, the most sacred 
thing he could ever possess, for by it liis natural powers were to be so 
reenforced as to give him success as a hunter, victory as a warrior, and 
even the power to see into the future. 

Belief concerning Nature and Life, — The foundation of the Indian's 
faith in the efficacy of the totem rested upon his belief concerning nature 
and life. This belief was complex and involved two prominent ideas : 
first, that all things, animate and inanimate, were permeated by a com- 
mon life; and, second, that this life could not be broken, but was con- 
tinuous. 

The Common Life, — The idea of a common life w^as in its turn complex, 
but its dominating force was conceived to be that which man recognized 
within himself as will power. This power which could make or bring to 
pass he named Wa-kow'-da. 

The question arises, did the Omaha regard Wa-kon'-da as a supreme 
being? There is no evidence that he did so regard the power represented 
by that word, nor is there any intimation that he had ever conceived of 
a single great ruling spirit. 
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Anthropomorphism. — The word Wa-kon'-da appears to have expressed 
the Indian's conception of immanent life, manifest in all things. Grow- 
ing out of this conception was a kind of anthropomorphism ; the char- 
acteristics of man were projected upon all nature : the Hock, in the 
rituals, was addressed as "Aged One!" sitting with "furrowed brow" 
an«l "wrinkled loins;" the Tree lived a double life in the Indian's fancy; 
as did the Water, the Fire, the Winds, and the Animals. This duality 
can be recognized in myths, in legends, in rituals, and in the parapher- 
nalia of ceremonies, in which there is a constant confusion of the exter- 
nal aspect and the anthropomorphic conception. All things were distinct 
from man, but in the subtle bond of a common life, embodying the idea 
of will, or directive energy, they were akin to him, and could lend him 
the aid of their special powers, even as he could help or hinder his 
fellow men. 

Will-power. — We trace the Omaha's estimate of his own will-power in 
the act called Wa-zhin'-dhe-dhe (wa-zhiw. directive energy; dhe-dhe to 
send;), in which, through the singing of certain songs, strength could be 
sent to the absent warrior in the stress of battle; or thought and will be 
projected to help a friend win a game or a race; or even so to influence 
the mind of a man, as to affect its receptivity of the supernatural. Aside 
from the individual practice of this power, there was, so to speak, a col- 
lective energy exercised by the Ho/i'-he-wa-chi society in the act of Wa- 
zhin'-a-gdhe (wa-zhin, directive energy ; a-gdhe, to place upon;), where 
the members so fixed their will upon an obnoxious person, as to isolate 
him from all helpful relations with men and animals, and leave him to 
die. A similar ability to aid or to injure was imputed to the elements 
and all natural forms. The Winds could bring health to man ; the Stone 
insure liim long life ; the Elk could endow the pursued with speed ; and 
the Hawk make the warrior sure to fall upon his enemy. But it is to be 
noticed, that while man's own will was believed to act directly, without 
intervening instrumentality upon his fellows, the supplementing of man's 
powers by the elements and the animals, was obtainable only after an 
appeal to Wa-kon'-da, in the rite of the vision. 

Th£ Appeal —The prayer, which formed a part of the rite of the vision, 
was called Wa-kon'-da gi-kon. Gi gl-kon' is to weep, from loss as that 
of kindred; the prefix gi indicates possession. Gi-kon is to weep from 
want of sonipthing not possessed, from conscious insufllciency, and the 
longing for something that could bring happiness or prosperity. The 
words of the prayer, wa-kon'-da dhe-dhu wah-pa'-dhin a-ton'-he, literally 
rendered are, wa-kon'-da here needy I stand. (A-ton-he is in the third 
person, and implies the first, as he stands, and I am he; a form of 
speech used to indicate humility.) While this prayer has been combined 
with many rites and acts, its inherent unity of name and words has been 
preserved through generations of varied experience and social develop- 
ment of the people.* 

»ThiB prayer can be seen on page 136, Song No. 73, of Vol. 1, No. 5, of the Archaa- 
ological and Ethnological papers of the Peabody Museum.— Harvard University. 
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Wa-kow'-da was a vague entity to the Omaha, but the anthropomorphic 
coloring was not lacking in the general conception ; the prayer voiced 
man's ever present consciousness of dependence, was a craving for help, 
and implied a belief in some mysterious power able to understand, and 
respond to his appeal. The response came in a dream, or trance, where- 
in an appearance spoke to the man, thus initiating a relation between 
them, which was not established until the main, by his own effort, had 
procured a symbol of his visitant, which might be a feather of the bird, 
a tuft of hair from the animal, a black stone, or a translucent pebble. 
This memento or totem was never an object of worship; it was the 
man's credential, the fragment, to connect its possessor with the poten- 
tiality of the whole species represented by the form seen in his vision, 
and through which the man's strength was to be regntbrced and disaster 
averted. 

Basi8 of the Effi^cacy of the Totem. — The efficacy of the totem was 
based upon the Omaha's belief in the continuity of life, a continuity 
which not only linked the visible to the invisible, and bound the living to 
the dead, but which kept unbroken the thread of life running through 
all things, making it impossible for the part and the entirety to be dis- 
associated. Thus, one man could gain power over another by obtaining 
a lock of his hair, which brought tlie man himself under his inttuence. 
In the ceremony of the tirst cutting of the child's hair, the severed lock 
which was given to the Thunder god, placed the life of the child in the 
keeping of the god. Again, when a man's death had been predicted — by 
one gifted to see into the future — the disaster could be averted by cer- 
tain ceremonies which included the cutting off a lock of hair from one 
side of the head, and a bit of flesh from the arm on the opposite side of 
the body, and casting them into the fire ; by this sacrifice of a part, the 
whole was represented, the prediction fulfilled, and the man permitted to 
live. From the ritual of the Corn, sung when the priest distributed the 
kernels to indicate that the time for planting had come, we learn that 
these kernals were the little portions which would draw to themselves 
the living corn. In the ritual sung over the Sacred Buffalo Hide prior to 
the hunt, the same idea is present, that in the continuity of life, the part 
is ever connected with the whole, and that the Sacred Buffalo Hide was 
able to bring within reach the living animal itself. 

Limitation in Totems. — 'I'he totem opened a means of communication 
between man and the various agencies of his environment but it could 
not transcend the power of its particular species; conseqviently all to- 
tems were not equally potent. Men who saw the Bear in their visions were 
liable to be wounded in battle, as the bear was slow of movement, clumsy 
and easily trapped, although a savage fighter when brought to bay. 
Winged forms, such as the Kagle, having greater range of sight than the 
creatures which traveled upon the ground, could bestow upon the men 
to whom they came in the dream the gift of looking into the future and 
foretelling coming events, riiiinder gave the ability to control the ele- 
ments, and the authority to conduct certain rollglons rites. 
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« 

Despite the advantages to be derived from the possession of certain 
totems, the inculcations given when the youth was instructed in the rite 
of the vision, And taught the prayer he was to sing, forbade him to ask 
for any special gift, or the sight of any particular thing ; he was simply to 
wait without fear, and to accept without question, whatever Wa-ko»'-da 
might vouchsafe to send him. No man was able to choose his personal 
totem, but it was the general belief of the people that the powerful ani- 
mals and agencies were apt to be drawn toward those who possessed 
natural gifts of mind, and strength of will. 

Nature of the Totems.— The totems of the Omahas referred to animals, 
the Bear, the Buffalo, the Deer, the Birds, the Turtle, and Reptiles ; to 
the Corn ; to the elements, the Winds, the Earth, the Water, and Thun- 
der. There was nothing among them which in any way represented the 
human family, nor was there any trace of ancestor worship ; the relation 
between the man and his totem did not lie along the line of natural kin- 
ship, but rested upon the peculiarities in his theory of nature, in which 
the will and ability to bring to pass, which he was conscious of within 
himself, he projected upon the universe which encompassed him. The 
rite of the vision was a dramatization of his abstract ideas of life and 
nature, and the totem was the representation of the vision in a concrete 
form. 

THE 80CTAL TOTBM AND WHAT IT STOOD FOR IN THK TRIBE. 

We have thus far seen the influence of the totem upon the individual. 
We are now to trace it as exerted upon groups of people ; in the Relig- 
ious societies ; in the Tow'-won-gdho» or gens; and in the development 
and organization of the tribe. 

Religious Societies. — The totem's simplest form of social action was 
in the Religious societies, whose structure was based upon the grouping 
together of men who had received similar visions. Those who had seen 
the Bear made up the Bear society ; those to whom the Thunder or Water 
beings had come formed the Thunder or the Pebble society. The mem- 
bership came from every kinship group in the tribe, blood relation- 
ship was ignored, the bond of union being a common right in a common 
vision. These brotherhoods gradually developed a classified membership 
with initiatory rites, rituals, and ofl3cials set apart to conduct the cere- 
monials. 

The function of the totem in the societies was intermediate between 
that of the individual totem, and the totem in its final social ortlce, where 
it presided over an artificial structuie, in which natural conditions were 
in part overruled, and the people inevitably bound together. In some of 
the tribes of the linguistic group to which the Omahas belong, where the 
political structure of the gens is apparently weak and undeveloped, the 
Religious societies exist and are powerful in their organization. This 
fact, with other evidence which cannot be detailed here owing to its 
complex nature, together with the similarity traceable between the rituals 
and ceremonies of these Religious societies, and those incident to the 
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8 SECTION H. 

inauguration of gentile and tribal officers, makes it seem probable, that the 
training and experience, derived from the working of these earlier socie- 
ties, had taught the Leaders among the Omahns and their close cognates, 
certain lessons in organization, by which they had profited during the 
formative period of the artificial social structure of the Ton'-won-gdhon 
or gens. 

The Ton^-won-gdhon. — The word Ton'-wow-gdhow, means a place of 
dwellings, where kindred dwelt together. There were ten Tow' -won- 
gdhon u-zhu — dominant, ruling Ton'-won-gdhon, or gentes, in the Omaha 
tribe. These gentes practised exogomy, and traced their descent only 
through the father. Bach gens had its particular name, which referred 
directly or symbolically to its totem, which was kept in mind by the prac- 
tice of tabu. There was also a set of names peculiar to each gens, all 
having the same reference, one of which was bestowed upon each child ; 
an Omaha's gentile name, therefore, would at once reveal his kinship 
group or gens. This name was proclaimed at the time of the ceremony 
attendant upon the cutting of the first lock of hair. After this ceremony 
the child's hair was cut in a fashion to symbolize the totem of its gens, 
and each spring, until it was about seven years of age, this peculiar trim- 
ming of the hair was repeated. The teaching of this object lesson, so 
placed before the children, was reinforced by their training in the strict 
observance of the special tabu of their gentes, holding ever before them 
the penalties for its violation, of blindness, physical deformity, and 
disease. 

There were religious rites peculiar to each gens in which the members 
did homage to the special power represented by the gentile totem. In 
these ceremonies, the hereditary chiefs of the gens were the priests. It is 
easy to see why the totem was never forgotten, why its sign was borne 
through life, and at last put upon the dead, in order that they might be at 
once recognized by their kindred, and not wander as they passed into the 
spirit world. 

Office of the Totem in the Gens. — In the early struggle for existence, 
the advantages accruing from a permanent kinship group, both in resist- 
ing aggression and in securing a food supply, could not fail to have been 
perceived ; and, if the people were to become homogeneous and the prac- 
tice of exogomy continue, some expedient must have been devised by 
which permanent groups could be maintained, and kinship lines be de- 
fined. The common belief of the people, kept virile by the universal 
practice of the rite of the vision, furnished this expedient, — a device 
which could be understood and accepted by all, — the concrete sign of the 
vision, the totem of the Leader, he whose abilities and prowess evinced 
supernatural favor, and won for his followers success and plenty. 

From a study of the minutiae of the customs and ceremonies within the 
gens, it is apparent that their underlying purpose was to impress upon 
the people the knowledge and the duties of kindred, and, that one of the 
most important of these duties was the maintenance of the union of the 
gens. This union of kindred we find to have been guarded by the agency 
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of the totem. The name of the gens, the personal names of its mem- 
bers, and the practice of tabu, — obligatory upon all persons, except the 
hereditary chiefs, while they were officiating in the gentile rites pertain- 
ing to the totem, — indicate a common allegiance to a supernatural pres- 
ence believed to preside over the gens by virtue of its relation to the 
common ancestor. These rites did not imply ancestor worship, but were 
a recognition of the special power represented by the totem. We also 
find that the gentile totem and its rites did not interfere with a man's 
freedom in seeking his personal totem, nor of his use of it when desiring 
help from the mysterious powers. The gentile totem gave no immediate 
hold upon the supernatural, as did the individual totem to its possessor ; 
outside the rites already referred to, it served solely as a mark of kinship, 
and its connection v^ith the supernatural was manifest only in its punish- 
ment of the violation of tabu. Briefly stated, the inculcation of the 
gentile totem was, that the individual belonged to a definite kinship group, 
from which he could never sever himself without incurring supernatural 
punishment. 

Social growth depended upon the establishment of distinct groups, and 
the one power adequate for the purpose, was that which was believed to 
be capable of enforcing the union of the people by supernaturally inflicted 
penalties. The constructive influence of the totem is apparent in the 
unification of the Ton'-wow-gdhow or gens, without which the organiza- 
tion of the tribe would have been impossible. 

The Influence of theBeligious Societies upon the Gens. — In the Religious 
societies the people were made familiar with the idea that a common vis- 
ion could create a sort of brotherhood. This fraternity was recognized 
and expressed by the observance of rites and ceremonies,— in which all 
the members took part, — setting forth the peculiar power of the totem. 
The influence of this training in the Religious societies is traceable in the 
structure of the gens, where the sign of a vision, the totem, became 
the symbol of a bond between the people, augmenting the natural tie 
of blood relationship in an exogomous group. We find this training 
further operative in the establishment of rites and ceremonies in honor 
of the gentile totem, which bore a strong resemblance to tho^e already 
familiar to the people in the societies. In the gens the hereditary chief 
was the priest, and this centralization of authority tented to foster the 
political development of the gens. 

Belated Totems. — Certain fixed habits of thought among the Omahas 
growing out of their theories and beliefs concerning nature and life — 
upon which the totem was based — present a curious mixture of abstrac- 
tions and anthropomorphism, blended with practical observations of na- 
ture. Thus, in the varied experiences of disintregration and coalescing 
during past generations, composite gentes came into existence through 
the supposed affinity of totems. Out of the ten Omaha gentes, three 
only observe a single tabu ; the other seven were composed of sub-groups, 
called Ton'-won-gdhon u-zhlnga (u-zhinga, a small part), each of which 
had its own special tabu, obligatory upon its own members only, and not 
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upon the other sub-groups of the gens. While there was no common 
totem in a composite gens, the totems of the sub-groups which formed 
such gens, had a kind of natural relation to each other ; the objects they 
symbolized were more or less affiliated in the natural world, as for exam- 
ple : in the Mow'-dhin-ka-ga-^e gens (the earth makers) , where the totems 
of the sub-groups represented the earth, the stone, and the animals that 
lived in holes in the ground, as the wolf. 

The relation between the totems of composite gentes Is not always 
patent ; it frequently exists because of fancied resemblances, or from a 
subtle association growing out of conditions which have sequence in the 
Indian mind, although disconnected, and at variance with our own obser- 
vation and reason. 

The Totem in the Tribal Organization. — The families within a gens 
pitched their tents in a particular order or form, which was that of a 
nearly complete circle, an opening being, left as an entrance way into the 
enclosed space. This encampment was called by the untranslatable 
name, Hu'-dhu-ga. When the entire tribe camped together, each of the 
ten gentes, while still preserving its own internal order, opened its line of 
tents and became a segment of the greater tribal Hu'-dhu-ga, in which 
each gens had its fixed unchangeable position, so that the opening of the 
tribal Hu'-dhu-ga was always between the same two gentes. Both these 
gentes were related to Thunder. That upon the right, as one entered the 
circle, was the I w-shta'-thuw-da— flashing eye — known as the Thunder 
gens or people. To a sub group of this gens belonged the riu'ht of con- 
secrating the child to the Thunder god, in the ceremony of cutting the 
first lock of hair; another sub-group kept the ritual used in filling the 
Sacred Tribal Pipes. On the left of the entrance camped the We'-zhin- 
shte, — a symbolic name, probably meaning the lepresentatives of anger. 
The We'-zhiw-shte were Elk people, having in charge the Sacred Tent of 
War, in which the worship of Thunder, as well as all rites pertaining to 
war, of which Thunder was the god, took place. 

It would lead too far afield to follow at great length the inter-relations 
of the gentes ; or the dominance of position and leadership in tribal rites 
and cereijnonies conceded to certain gentes ; or to indicate the scars left 
upon the Hu'-dhu-ga by the breaking away of groups of kindred ; or the 
devices used to keep intact an ancient form and order. The point to be 
borne in mind is, that the position of the gentes in the tribe, and the in- 
terlacing of their functions, were regulated by the ascription of different 
powers to their totems : and that the unification and strengthening of the 
tribal structure, as in the unification and strengthening of the gens, de- 
pended upon the restraining fear of supernatural punishment by the 
totemic powers. 

In this rapid review of Omaha beliefs and customs connected with the 
totem, many observances have not even been mentioned, and of those 
indicated, the details have had to be omitted in order to keep strictly 
within the limits of our subject, but the fundamental ideas which have 
been briefly considered, will be found to underlie all rites and ceremonies 
within the tribe. 
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Linguistic Evidence as to the Totem. — We turn now to the language for 
further evidence as to the import of the totem. 

The name of the concrete sign of the vision is, Wa-/iu'-be, a sacred 
thing. The word is applied to sacred objects other than the totem, 8u6h 
as the Sacred Pole, the Sacred Tents, the Sacred Tribal Pipes, etc. 

The name of a Religious society always included the name of the mani- 
festation of the vision of its members ; for instance, the Bear society 
was called Wa'-tha-be i'-dha-e-dhe, literally rendered is, — the Bear with 
or by compassion, that is, those upon whom the Bear had compassion. 
I'-dha-e-dhe implies that this compassion, this pity, was aroused by a 
human being making a personal appeal, either by his destitute appearance 
or the moving character of his supplication. Usage forbade the applica- 
tion of this word to any emotion excited by animal life; it could only 
express a feeling between man and man, or between man and the mani- 
festation of Wa-kon'-da. It did not represent an abstract idea, as of a 
virtue, but a feeling awakened by direct contact with need. In the prayer 
already cited as a part of the rite of the vision, the man makes a direct 
appeal to Wa-kon'-da, (" Wa-konda! here needy I stand,'*) and reference 
to this act is made in the employment of the word i'dha-e-dhe in the term 
designating the Religious societies. 

The name of a gens indicated its totem, or the characteristic of the 
group of totems in a composite gens. When the people of a gens were 
spoken of in reference to their totem, the word i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe was 
used immediately following that of the totem, for instance: — the Thun- 
der people, — the In-shta'-thun-da gens, — were called, In-gdhan -i'-ui-ka- 
shi-ki-dhe: — in-gdha7i', thunder; i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe is a composite word, 
meaning, they make themselves a people with, that is, with thunder they 
make themselves or become a people. The We'-zhi»-shte gens, the Elk 
people, were called O/i-pa i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe, — on-pa, elk; with the Elk 
they make themselves a people. The word i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe clearly in- 
dicates the constructive character of the totem in the gens. 

The set of names which belonged to each gens referred to the sign or 
totem of a family group ; these names were called ni'-ki-e,— spoken by 
a chief, or originated by a chief. The word ni'-ki-e points to the forma- 
tive period when means were being devised to transform the family into 
a distinct political group; it argues a central authority, a man, a chief; 
the individual names which he bestowed allude solely to the power be- 
hind the ehief , the manifestation of his vision represented by his totem, 
in the favor of which he and his kindred had ma<le themselves a people, 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe. 

The Osage equivalent of the Omaha word i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe, is zho'-i- 
ga-ra, meaning associated with. The Otoe word used for the same pur- 
pose is, ki'-gra-jhe, they call themselves 

The word for tribe u-ki'-te, when used as a verb, means to fight, to war 
against outside enemies, iudicating that the need of mutual help impelled 
the various Ton'-won-gdhon (gentes) to band together for self preser- 
yation; but the order of their grouping was, as we have seen, controlled 
by their totems. 
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Summary. — In the word for tribe, in the formation of the gens with- 
in the tribe, and in the rite which brought the individual into what he 
believed to be direct communication with Wa-kon'-da, we trace the 
workings of man's consciousness of insecurity and dependence, and see 
his struggles to comprehend his environment, and to bring himself into 
helpful relations with the supernatural. And we find in this study of 
the Omaha totem, that while the elements, the animals and the fruits of 
the earth, were all related to man through a common life, this relation 
ran along discrete lines, and that, his appeal for help once granted, relief 
could only be summoned by means of the Wa-feu'-be, the sacred object, 
the totem, which brought along its special line the desired supernatural 
aid. 

It is noteworthy that the totems of individuals, as far as known, and 
those of the gentes, represented the same class of objects or phenomena, 
and, as totems could be obtained in but one way — through the rite of 
the vision — the totem of a gens must have come into existence in that 
manner, and must have represented the manifestation of an ancestor's 
vision, that of a man whose ability and opportunity served to make him 
the founder of a family, of a group of kindred who dwelt together, 
fought together, and learned the value of united strength. 
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[Vrom the Pbogsbdinos of thb Amebican Association fob the 
Adtancbmsnt of Sciencb, tol. xliy, 1895.] 



Thr sacred pole of the Omaha tribe. By Alice C. Fletcher, 
\j^ Peabody Meseum, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the Peabody Museum of Harvard University have been placed, for 
safe keeping, the contents of two of the sacred tents of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians. The Sacred Pole and its pack were deposited in 1888, while 
the articles pertaining to the sacred tent of war were transmitted four 
years earlier, in 1884. These relics are unique and of rare ethnological 
value, and the relinquishing of them by their keepers is, I think, without 
historic parallel. It came about in this wise. When the changes inci- 
dent to the impinging of civilization upon the Omahas made it evident to 
their leading men that ancient tribal observances were no longer possi- 
ble, the question arose as to what should be done witli tlie sacred objects 
that for generations had been essential in their ceremonies, and express- 
ive of the authority of those charged with the administration of tribal 
aflbirs. To destroy these sacred articles was not to be thou^jht of, and it 
was suggested that they should be buried with the chiefs of the gens 
charged with their keeping ; which manner of disposal was finally deter- 
mined upon. 

At that time, I was engaged in a serious study of the tribe, and to me, 
it seemed a grave misfortune that these venerable objects should be suf- 
fered to decay, and the full story of the tribe be forever lost, for that 
story was as yet but imperfectly known ; and, until these sacred articles, 
so carefully hidden, could be examined, it was impossible to gain an inside 
point of view whence one could study, as from the centre, the ceremonies 
connected with these articles and their relation to the autonomy of the 
tribe. The importance of securing these objects became more and more 
apparent, and infiuences were brought to bear upon the chiefs who were 
their keepers to prevent the carrying out of the plan for burial. 

After years of labor, wherein large credit must be given to the late 
Joseph La Flesche, former head chief of the tribe, and to his son, the 
sacred articles were finally deposited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. The transfer was not effected without dramatic incidents 
evidencing the awe in which these objects were held— objects which, in 
their unpretending appearance, give little idea of the important part they 
have played in the history of more than one Indian tribe of our country. 

The Omaha tribe is composed of ten T6n-w6n-gdh6fi or villages, to which 
for convenience sake we apply tlie term gentes; these camped in a fixed 
place, in a circular form, known as the Hu-dhu-ga, which had its open- 
ing to the east; five gentes camped along the line of tlie northern half and 
five along the southern half. When the tribe left their villages to go out 
upon the annual buflklo hunt, at which time they often travelled several 
hundred miles, the opening of the Hu-dhu-ga was always in the direction 
in which the tribe was moving ; but the idea of orientation was never 
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lost, for. If ihG people were going westward, the horse shoe-shaped Hn- 
dhu-ga turned as on a hinge placed opposite the opening, rtnd the northern 
half, when the opeoing faced the east, wai still the niirthem half, now 
that the opening faced the west. In the mind of the people, the Ha-dho- 
ga always opened to ibe cast, and the tribe Ideally faced the rising snn, 
wherever they pitched their tents. 

The northern half of the Uu-dho-ga was called In-shta-sunda, taking 
the name of the gena that camped at the northern point of the opening. 
The Bomhern half was known as IhcHdfi'ga-she-nu. from the Honga gens 
which occupied the middle place among the flvegentee forming the south 
half. All the tents faced or opened toward the space enclosed by the line 
of lodges forming the Hn-dbn-ga. 

There were three tents set apart to contiUn the sacred ohjecla of the 
tribe, hoownas the Dte-waghn-be, or sacred tenia. One of these contained 
the paraphernalia of the ceremonit'S connected with war. This tent was 
pitched a .'4hort dlstance^Jla front ot those of the We-jlu-ahte geiia, its 
keeper. Tbia gens camped at the southern end of the opening, opposite 
the In-shta-Bunda gens. The other two sacred tents were aet side by aide 
In frontof the HoSga gens, who had them in charge. The tent toward 
the west held the Hide of tbe White BuS^lo Cow, and the tent cover was 
decorated npoo the ontslde with stalks of corn in fait ear In the tent 
towards the oust were deposited the Sacred Pole and Its belongings, and 
the decoration on the cover of the lodge was a nnmher of round red spots. 

These tents were objects of fear; no one unbidden went near thi-tn or 
touched them, ami ahonid any peraon or any animal or a t«nt pole come 
scctdentally in contact with any of the three tenta, tbe offending thing 
must be brought to tbe keeper, who would wash it with warm wiiter, and 
brnsli It with a spray of iLrtemisia. to prevent the evil that was believed to 
follow such profanation. 

The Sacred Pole is of cotton-wood 2 m. GO cm. In length and bears marks 
of great age. It has been subjected to manipulation ; the bark has been 
removed, and tbe pole shaved and shaped at both ends, tbe top or "bead" 
rounded into a cone-shaped knob and the lower end trimmed to a dull 
point. Its circumference near the head is 15 cm. 2 mm. ; the middle part 
1ncre»see to le cm. and Is dlminiahed toward the foot to U cm, 6 mm. To 
the lower end Is fastened, by strips of tanned hide, apioceof harder wood, 
probably ash, 65 cm. 24 mm. in length, routidfid at the top with a groove 
cut to prevent the strnps slipping, and with the tower end sharpened so as 
to he easily driven Into the gninnd. There is a crack in tlie Sacred Pole 
extending aevuralcm. above this foot piece, which has probably given rise 
to a modern idea that this foot piece was added to strengthen or mend the 
pole when it had become worn with long usage. But the pole itself shows 
Dolndicationof ever having been in the ground; there Is no decay apparent, 
as Is shown on the foot piece whoae flattened top proves that It was driven 
into the ground. Moreover the name of this piece of wood is Zhl-he, leg, 
and as the pole itself represents a man and as this name Zlii-be Is not ap- 
plied to a piece of wood spliced on to a lengthened pole, it is probable that 
a foot piece was originally attached to the pole. 

Upon this Zhl-be or leg, tlie pole rested; it was never placed npright. 
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but Inclined forward at an anjrle of about forty-five degrees and was held 
firmly in place by a stick, tied to it about 1 m. 46 cm. from the "head." 
The native name of this support is I-mofi-gdhe, a staff such as old men 
lean upon. 

Upon the top or ** head " of tlie pole was tied a large scalp, ni-ka nofi- 
zhi-ha. About one end, 14 cm. 6 mm. from the *' head " of the pole, is a 
piece of hide bound to the pole by bands of tanned skin. This wrapping 
covers a basket work of twigs and feathers lightly filled with the down 
of the crane. The length of this bundle of hide is 44 cm. 6 mm. and its 
circumference about 60 cm. But this does not give an exact id^a of the 
size of this basket work when it was opened for the ceremony, as the 
covering has shrivelled with age, it being twenty years this summer since 
the last ceremony was performed and the wrapping put on as it remains 
to-day. 

This bundle is said to represent the body of a man. The name by which 
it is known, A-khon-da bpa, is the word used to designate the leather 
shield worn upon the wrist of an Indian to protect it from the bow-string. 
This name affords unmistakable evidence that the pole was intended to 
symbolize a man, as no other creature could wear the bow-string shield. 
It also indicated that the man thus symbolized was one who was both a 
provider and a protector of his people. 

The accompanying pack contained a number of articles which were 
used in the ceremonies of the Sacred Pole. This pack is an bblong piece 
of buffalo hide which, when wrapped around its contents, makes a round 
bundle about 80 cm. long and 60 cm. in circumference. It was bound 
together by bands of raw hide and was called Wa-dhi-gha-be, meaning 
literally, things flayed, referring to the scalps stored within the pack. 
Nine scalps were found in it when I opened the pack at' the Museum, and 
some of them show signs of considerable wear ; they are all very large and 
on one are the remains of a feather, all of which has been worn away but 
the quill. 

The pipe belonging to the pole and used in its rites was kept in this 
pack. The stem is round and 89 cm in length. It is probably of ash, and 
shows marks of long usage. The bowl is of red catlinite, 12 cm. 6 mm. 
at its greatest length and 7 cm. 2 mm. in height. The bowl proper rises 4 
cm. 6 mm. from the base. Upon the sides and bottom of the stone certain 
figures are incised which are difficult to determine ; they may be a con- 
ventionalized bird grasping the pipe. The lines of the figures are filled 
with a semi-lustrous black substance composed of vegetable matter which 
brings the design into full relief; this black substance is also painted 
Upon the front and back of the bowl, leaving a band of red showing at 
tlie sides. The effect is of a black and red inlaid pipe. When this pipe 
was smoked the stone end rested on the ground; it was not lifted but 
dragged by the stem as it passed from man to man while they sat in the 
sacred tent or enclosure. To prevent the bowl falling off, which would 
be a disaster, a hole was drilled through a little flange at the end of the 
stone pipe where it is fitted to the wooden stem, and through this hole one 
end of a cord made of sinew was passed and fastened, and the other end 
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such a sum as was ueedf'ul to purchase thirty ht^ad of cattle should be paid 
them. The agent, little understanding; the trouble of mind of the Indians 
under his charge or the motive of their request, wrote to tiie Interior De- 
partment of Washington, that " The Omahas have a tradition that when 
they do not go on the Buffalo Hunt, they should at least once a year take 
the lives of some cattle and make a feast." This interpretation of the In- 
dian's desire of spending his own money for the purchase of the means 
by which he hoped to perform rites that might bring back the buffalo and 
save him from an unknown and terrifying future, is a significant comment 
on how little the Indian's real life had been comprehended by those ap- 
pointed to lead him along new lines of living and thinking. The cattle 
were bought at a cost of about $1000. The ceremony took place; but 
alas ! the conditions did not alter. A second time the tribe spent its money, 
but to no avail. New interests and mfluences grew stronger every month. 
The old customs could not be mude to bend to the new ways forced upon 
the people. Opposition to further outlay arose from the government and 
amongst some of the people ; and (me year, two years, three years passed 
and the Pole stood silent in its tent, dreaded, as a thing that was power- 
ful for harm, but seemingly powerless to bring back the old time pros- 
perity to the people. 

When, in 1888, the Pole was Anally placed for safe keeping in the Mu- 
seum at Harvard University, it seemed very important to secure its legend, 
known to the chief of the HOnga. The fear inspired by the Pole was 
such that it seemed as though it would be impossible to gain this desired 
information, but it was finally brought about ; and one summer day in 
September, the chief, Shu-de-na-zhe, came to the house of Joseph La 
Flesche, to tell the tradition of his people treasured with the legend of 
the Pole 

It was a memorable day ; the harvest was ended and tall stacks of wheat 
cast their shadows over the stubble fields that were once covered with 
buffalo grass. The past was irrevocably gone. The old man had con- 
sented to speak but not without misgivings, until his former head chief 
cheerfully accepted for himself any penalty that might follow the reveal- 
ing of these sacred traditions, which was held to be a profanation pun- 
isliable by supernatural means. 

While the old chief talked he continually tapped the floor with a little 
stick he held in his hand, marking with it the rhythm peculiar to the drum- 
ming of a man who is invoking the unseen powers, during the perform- 
ance of certain rites. His eyes were cast down, his speech was deliber- 
ate, and his voice low, as if speaking to himself alone. The scene in that 
little room where we four sat was solemn, as at the obsequies of a past 
once so full of human activity and hope. The fear inspired by the Pole 
was strengthened in its very passing away. By a singular coincidence 
the touch of fatal disease fell upon Joseph La Flesche almost at the close 
of this interview, which lasted three days, and in a fortnight he lay dead 
in the very room where had been revealed the legend of the Pole. 

According to the legend, the appointed time for the ceremony of 
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ADolDting tlie Pole was in tlie raoon, or montlii when the bulTato bellow, 
the latter part of July. It was to follow the fotirth Irihal chase after 
the ceremony of the taking of twenty buffalo tc)ngQeB and one heart 
had been performed four times. Then the Wa-ghdhe-glie-toQ sabdlvisinn 
of the H6Bga gBns, which had charge of the Pole, called the seven princi- 
pal chiefs, who formed the oligarchy, to the sacred tent to transact the 
preliminary bosliiess. They sat there with the tent closed tight, clad in 
their buffSUo robes, worn cectmonlaUy, the hair outside and the head fall- 
ing on the left arm ; they smoked the pipe belonging to the Pole, and ate 
the food provided, In a crouching attitude, and without a knife or npoon, 
in imitation of the bufiWo's feeding, and took care not to drop any of 
the food. Should, however, a morsel fall upon the gronnd. It was care- 
fully pushed toward the Are; such a morsel was believed to be desired by 
the Pole and, as the legend says, " no one mn-<t take anything claimed by 
the Pole." 

When the council had agreed upon the day for the ceremony, rnnners 
were Bent out to search for a herd of buffalo, and, if one was foand with- 
in four days, it was accounted a sacred herd, and the chase ttint took 
place provided fresh meat for the coming cei'emony. If, however, with- 
in four days, the runnei-a failed to discover a herd, dried meat preserved 
from their previous hunts was used. 

In this preliminai'y connclt. each chief, as he took a reed from a bundle 
ke|it in the sacred tent, mentioned Che name of a man of valorous es.- 
ploiCs. When the number of biave men agreed upon bad been mentioned, 
the Honga gave the reeds to the tribal herald to dL-tribnte to the designat- 
ed men, who, on receiving them, proceeded to the Sacred Tent, and by 
giving back to the HQSga their reeds, accepted the distinction cniiferred 
upon them. It was now their dnty to visit the lodges of the tri'ie and 
select from each tent a pole to be used in the construction of a lodge for 
the ceremonies. This ihey did by entering the tent and strtking the chosen 
pole, while they recounted the valiant deeds of their past life. These 
men were followed by designated men from the Hofiga gens, with thi.ir 
wives, who withdrew the selected poles and carried them to the vicinity 
of the sacied tent, where they were set np and covered so as to form a 
semicircular lodge. It was erected upon the site of the Sacred Tent, 
which was incorporated In it, and opened toward the centre of the tribal 
circle; and, a.s the poles taken from all the tents In the tribe were used lo 
its con Btr action, this communal lodge represented the homes of the peoplu. 

Up to this time the tribe may huve been moving and camping every ilay, 
but now a halt is called until the close of the ceremony. To the commu- 
nal tent the seven chiefs and the headmeti are summoned hj the HSnga 
and take their seats, all wearing the buffalo rube in the ceremonial manner. 
The herald on this occasion wears a band of matted Imffiilo-wool about hiu 
head with a downy eagle feather standing In It. 

The Sacred Pole Is brought forward to the edge of the communal lodge 
so as to lean out toward the centre of the Uu-dhu-ga. In front of it a 
circle is cut in the gronnd, the sod removed, and the enrth made loose and I 
dne. 
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From this time to the close of the rites, all the horses must be kept out- 
side the Ha-dhu-ga, and the people must not loiter in or pass across the 
enclosure. To enforce this regulation, two men were stationed as guards 
at the entrance of the tribal circle. 

The pipe belonging to the Sacred Pole is smoked by the occupants of 
the communal tent, and the bundle of reeds brought. Each chief, as he 
draws the reed, mentions the name of a man, who must be one who lives 
in his own lodge as the head of a family, and not a dependent upon 
relatives (what we would term a householder) . As the chief speaks the 
name, the herald advances to the Pole and shouts it aloud so as to be 
heard by the whole tribe. Should the name given be that of a chief, the 
herald will substitute that of one of his young sons. The man called is 
expected to send by the hand of his children the finest and fattest piece of 
the buffalo meat, of a peculiar cut known as the te-zhu. If the meat is 
too heavy for the children, the parents help to carry it to the communal 
tent. The little ones are full of dread, and particularly fear the fat which 
is to be used upon the Pole. So, as they trudge along, every now and 
then tliey stop to wipe their wee fingers on the grass so as to escape any 
blame or possible guilt of sacrilege. 

Should any one refuse to make this offering to the Pole, he would be 
struck by lightning, be wountled in battle, or lose a limb by a splinter 
running into his foot. 

The gathering of the meat occupies three days, during which the H5figa 
are singing at intervals, by day and night, the sacred songs, which echo 
through the camp and enter into the dreams of the children. 

The songs belonging to the ritual of the corn are first sung, followed 
by those relating to the hunt, all in their proper sequence. If a mistake 
in the order is made, the Honga lift up their hands and weep aloud, until 
the herald, advancing from the Sacred Pole, wipes away the tears with 
his hands and the wail ceases, and the songs go on. 

On the morning of the fourth day the meat is spread upon the ground 
before the Pole in parallel rows, the full length of the communal lodge. 
The keeper of the Pole and his wife then advance to perform their part in 
the ceremony. He is clothed in the usual shirt and leggings and his cheeks 
are painted in red bands. The woman wears over her gala dress a buffalo 
robe with the skin outside which is painted red; so are her cheeks, and 
bands of the same color are on her glossy, black hair, and to the heel of 
each of her moccasins is attached a strip of buffalo hair, like a tail. 

Songs precede and describe every act of the keeper. When he is about 
to cut the fat from the meat offered to the Pole the Honga sings the Song 
of the Knife, and, at the fourth repeat, the keeper grasps the knife. So, 
on the fourth repeat of another song, he cuts off the fat, and lays it in a 
large wooden bowl which is carried by his wife. In this vessel the soft 
fat and a peculiar clay made red by baking are kneaded into a paint, with 
which the keeper smears the pole. 

In the circle excavated in front of the Pole, a buffalo chip is kindled and 
sweet-grass and cedar leaves laid upon it, through the smoke of which 
the seven arrows are now passed for purification and consecration. The 
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leather covtriap la removed from tlie hotly of the Pole, and the woman 
comes forward and thrusts the seven arrows, imf by one, throiigii ihe 
haaket-ivork thus esposed. Eucli arrow has ILs speclnl song. If an arrow 
passes clean through, and falls so as to stand 1u the ground, all the people 
shout lor ]o;, as this indicates special victor; in the war and success In 
liiintlng. 

Now. the bufflilo meat is gathered ap and laid away, and four Imageii 
are made of grass and hair and set up before the Pole. These are to 
represent ciietnies of the trlhe. Then tbo hurald goes forth shouting : 
" Pity me, myyonug men, and let me once more complete my ceremonle» ;" 
raeanlng by this that the men of the tribe should lay aside all other affSlrs 
and coo si derations and devote themselves lo the part they were to piay 
in the final act of the ceremony. 

While the warriors are putting on their ornaments and their eagle- 
feather war-bonnets, and gi'tting their weapons In order for a simulated 
battle before the Pole where they should set out in detail their past brave 
deeds of war, the people crowd together at either end of the communal 
tent as to a vantage point whence to view the dramatic spectacle. 

Some of the warriors appear on horsebaci outside the camp and charge 
upon it, crying out, -'They have come! They have comel" (This was 
once done in so realistic a manner ae to deceive the people Into the belief 
of an actual onslaught of an enemy, to the temporary confusion of the 
whole tribe.) The warriors fire upon the images before the Pole, and the 
chiels within the communal tent shoot back in defence of them; tills 
charge is made four times and then the images are captured and treated 
as conquered. With this stirring drama, ivhlch Is called '■ Shooting the 
Wa-ghdhe-ghe," or Pole, the ceremonies come lo an end, which cere- 
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On the following day the He-di-w 
ke-tha-be gens, takes place. This it 
women and fhildren. The He.di-w 



re insitituted " to hold the people to- 

i-chl, under the leadership of the In- 
participated In by ail the tribe, men. 
i-chi is a dunce nhont a pole, whiclj 
has been cut and painted for the occasion with pecollar ceremonies. Afier 
this dance the cnmp breaks up, each family following its own pleasure, 
and alt rules and regular times as to hunting are at an end for the sea-^on. 
The legend states that the finding of the Pole occurred while a council 
was in progress among the Cheyennea. AiiekereeB, Pawnees, and the 
Omahtts, which then included what are now the Ponha and Iowa tribes. 
The object of the council was to tigree upon terms of peace and decide 
upon rules of war and hunting. 

Tlie higend runs as follows : " Dui 
been wanderini: came back- and said 
tree !' and he described it The old 
settled between the tribes. 

The yoniig man went again to visit the tree, an 

to his father his former tale of what he had seen. 

The old man kept silent, for the chiefs were »t' 



ig this time a yonng man who had 
Katlier, I have seen a wonderful 
in hept silent, for all was not yet 




At Iftst wlien eyerytbteg was agreed upon between the tribes, the old 
man sent for the chiefs and said : 

*'My son has seen a wonderful tree. The thunder birds; eome and go 
upon this tree, makkig a trail of Are that leaves four paths of bttrnt grass 
toward the f ou r wrads. As the thunder birds li^ht upon the tree, it bursts 
tnto flame and the Are mounts to the top ; still the tree stands burning, but 
no one can see the flre except at night." 

When the chiefs heard this tale, th^ sent runners to see what It might 
be, and the runners came back and told the same story, — ^how the tree 
stood burning in the night Then all* the people had a council, and they 
agreed to run a race for the tree and attack it as if ift were an enemy. 
The chiefs said : " We shall run for it ; put on your ornaments and pre- 
pare as for battle.** 

So the young men stripped and painted themselves, and put on their 
ornaments, and set out for the tree, which stood near a lake. The men 
ran and a Ponka reached it fl^rst and struck it, ad he would an enemy. 

Then they cut the tree down and four men, walking in line, carried ftj 
on their shoulders to the village. And the- pe(^e sang four nights, the 
songs which had been composed for the tree, while they held their coun- 
cil. The tree was taken inside the circle of lodges and a tent was made 
for it. The chiefs worked upon the tree, and shaped it and called' it a 
human being. They made a basket-work of twigs and feathers, and tied 
it on the middle of the pole for a body. Then they said : "It has no 
hair !" So they sent out lo get a large scalp, and they put it on the top of 
the pole for hair. They sent out a herald to tell the people that when all 
was completed they should see the pole. 

Then they painted the pole and set it up before the tent, leaning on a 
staff, and called all the people; and all the people came,— men, women and 
children. When all the people had gathered, the chief stood up and said : 

" You now see before you a mystery. When we are in trouble we shall 
bring our trouble to him. To him you shall make your offerings and re- 
quests ; all your prayers must be accompanied by gifts. This (pole) be- 
longs to all the people, but it shall be in the keeping of one family, and 
the leadership be with them, and if anyone desires to lead {v, e. become 
a chief and take responsibility in the governing of the people), he shatt 
make presents to the keepers, and they shall give him authority.'^ 

When all was finished, the people said, "Let us appoint a time whea 
we shall again paint him, and act before him the battles which we have 
fought." So the time wa» fixed in the moon when the buffisiloes bellow. 

Then follow the details of the ceremony already outlined, ending with 
the words : **^ This was the beginning of the ceremony, and' it was agreed 
that it should be kept up." 

The legend goes on r " The people began to pray to the Pble for cour- 
age and for trophies in war, and their prayers were answered. The Pole 
is connected with thunder and war, the a«Mihority of the chiefs and o# 
the hunt." 

At the time when the Pole wa« dKseovered, both* tile tradition' of th^ 
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Omabas and the Ponkaa concur !□ stating tliat tbe people were living In 
a village near a. latce, and that the tree, which was evidentlvaove distance 
from the camp, grew near a lake. The exact position at this village is 
not yet identifled, bnt it was in all probability at no great distance from 
tbe Ked Pipe stone quarry in the southweatern part of South Dakota. 

Time forbids an enomeration of rny historical researches in this connec- 
tion, but the oldest records and authentic maps indicate that tbe Pole could 
not have been cut at any time since 1673. 

The establishmeut of the order of chieftainship ami the government of 
the tribe, as it has been known dnring the present century, antedated the 
institution of tbe pole. Several political changes had already taken place 
before thMt ewnt. 

I cannot at this time recount and analyze the Legend of the Seven Old 
Men, who are eaid to have instituted the government by seven chiefs, and 
to have established the Ni-ni-ba-toS or pipe auhgena In certain of the 
ten gentfS of the tribe. This legend deals with a, political change and a 
religioua innovation that long antedated tbe advent of the Sacred Pole. 
When the seven old men introduced the sacred tribal pipes, there were 
already in the tribe three distinct groups of insignia of as many forms of 
worship, namely : 

The four sacred stones, in the custody of the Ma-th!B-ga-ge-be gens, 
having their peculiar rltuat. 

The Honor Pack, the Sacred Shell and the Pole of Red Cedar, of the 
Thunder Kites, In charge of the We-jin-shte gens ; and 

The songs and ritual of the Hede-wache, committed to tbe Inkethabe 
yens. 

The entrance oE the Oraahas into tbe group of tribes that agreed to re- 
spect and to observe the ceremony of the Wa-wan — Pipes or Calumets of 
Fellowship— not only tempered their sun worship through the teachings 
of the ritual o£ this ceremony, liut opened a new path to tribal hnnor, by 
which a man of valor and industry could reach eQUsllty with the heredi- 
tiiry chiefs in tbe government of tbe tribe. Tbe sacied ritual pipes bad the 
same function within tbe tribe, as the Wa-wa3 or Calumets of Fellowship 
bad between dlfl'erent tribes, and they also were ornamt'Oted with the pecu- 
liar woodpecker heads, the upper mandril turned back and painted In the 
same manner as upon the Fellowship Calumets. Upon one of these tribal 
pipes seven of these heads were placed in a row, referring to the seven 
chiefs; on the other pipe there was but one head, symbolizing tbe unt' of 
authority which must be reached by unanimity of the seven chiefs in all 
decisions. 

Poles had long been used in the tribe as symbols ofreligioos beUefs and 
of authority. 

The He-di-wa-cld and Its pole bear evidence of great age, and it seems 
not improbable that It sprang from tbe same root as the Sun Dance of 
the DakotHS which has developed so difTerently. 

Tlie Pole of the Thunder rites, belonging to the Sacred Tent of War, In 
tbe care of the We-Jiu shte gens, was of red cedar, t m. 25 cm. in length, 
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to which was corded a Zhi-be or leg, 61 cm. long. A rounded stick like a 
club 43 cm. long, also of red cedar, was bound about the middle of the pole. 
The Thunder gods used clubs as weapons ; one of the ritual songs of the 
Tent of War says : '* Your grandfather, fearful to behold is he ! When 
your grandfather lifts his long club, he is fearful to behold !" In olden 
time, when the rites were performed in the spring when the first thunder 
peal was heard, a part of the ceremony was the painting of this pole. 

It is probable that this pole was the prototype of the Sacred Pole; the 
two have features in common : the Zhi-be or leg ; the body on the one 
being the thunder club, and on the other bearing the name of the bow 
shield, used by warriors to protect the wrist from the bow-string ; both 
poles were painted with due ceremony at appointed times; both referred 
more or less directly to thunder, and any profanation of either was 
avenged by that power, the guilty being struck by lightning. It will be 
recalled that attention was first drawn to the tree, from which the Sacred 
Pole was shaped, by the thunder birds coming to it from the four quarters 
and tbe mysterious burning that followed; so that the pole became, in the 
minds bf the people, endowed with supernatural power by the ancient 
thunder gods. 

The government by the seven chiefs was at first confined to hereditary 
rulers, drawn from certain subdivisions of certain gentes. By a slow 
process in the course of time men of ability rose into power, and honors 
were won and worn by those whom the people recognized as leaders, un- 
til, at last, the oligarchy of seven. became representative of individual 
attainment, and of gentes and sub-gentes hitherto debarred from partici- 
pation in the governmental affairs of the tribe. 

The name given to the Sacred Pole, Wa-ghdhe-ghe, bears testimony 
to this political change in the chieftainship. Wa-ghde-ghe is made up of 
the prefix wa-, indicating the power to do, and ghdhe-ghe, the name of the 
ceremony of placing the mark of honor upon the daughter of a chief. 
(This consisted in tattooing a small round spot about half an inch in diame- 
ter upon the forehead, and, upon the chest and back, just below the neck, 
a circle with four equidistant points projecting from it. These symbols 
refer to the sun and the four quarters.) The right to put the mark of 
honor upon a daugiiter was not hereditary, but could be gained through 
the performance of one hundred certain deeds, called Wa-dhin-e-dhe. 
The name of the pole, Wa-jrhdhe-ghe, signifies the power to do, or per- 
form this ceremony, ghdhe-ghe, the mark of honor. 

The Sacred Pole of the Omahas was, as we have seen, scarcely an in- 
novation as a symbol, although it stood for the authority of new ideas 
that had been slowly developing within the tribe. In it and its ceremonies 
nothing that had been gained in the past was lost, the supernatural con- 
trol of man was recognized, together with his ability to achieve for him- 
self honor and rank. It stands as a witness that society, even in its 
primitive tribal conditions, is not an inert mass of people, but an organiza- 
tion operated upon by laws kindred to those which we have learned to rec- 
ognize as instrumental in the unfolding of the mind of man. 
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